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veloping respect for and skill in the use of language patterns that are 
found in his cultural background, (c) rendering the terms he uses more 
precise and accurate by separating the defining attributes from the 
nondefining and observing the relationships between them, (d) acquiring 
and reconstructing meaning from his incubation of ideas and conceptual 
response to his experience, (e) distinguishing between meaning in the sense 
of representational symbolism and meaningfulness in the sense of behav- 
ioral significance, (f) mastering ideas in a field by use of language in 
structuring general principles, developing an attitude toward learning 
and inquiry, employing guesses and hunches, and solving problems that 
arise, and (g) acquiring habits of independent inquiry tnrough facility 
with language and library skills; (3) prepared teaching materials which 
emphasized (a) writing which requires skill in thinking, planning, organ- 
izing, and composing, (b) writing that requires the extended development 
of a single idea, point of view, or sentiment, (c) writing that demands 
attention to the structure of language, and (d) writing that summarizes 
the most important concepts from a study; and (4) attempted to match the 
level of materials (a) to the capacities of students of different 
abilities, (b) to the varying interests and backgrounds of students, and 
(c) to the changing purposes and aspirations of students; (5) field- 
tested these materials in selected regional schools; and (6) revised 
materials for wider dissemination. 
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CHAPTER ONE 



DESIGN OF THE ENGLISH CURRICULUM STUDY CENTER 

The English Curriculum Study Center at the University of Georgia, 
supported for a five-year period (July 1, 1963 - June 30. 1968), has as 
its purpose developing competence in written composition in children from 
kindergarten through grade six by means of curriculum materials based 
upon relationships between concept attainment and language proficiency. 

The rationale of a curriculum is a statement of values about a 
particular culture, important in education because they give direction to 
human behavior permitting judgments on what is to be taugnt and the 
conditions requisite for learning. 

Rationale 

The curriculum of a school draws upon the nature of the society, 
the nature of the learners, and the nature of knowledge. Recent curricu- 
lum changes have been necessitated by rapid expansion of knowledge, new 
methods used by scholars to seek new knowledge, new applications of 
knowledge to everyday life and the resultant demand that learning continue 
throughout life for a large proportion of the population. Continued 
learning is ensured most efficiently by an understanding of concepts, 
principles, and generalizations basic to the structure of a field of 
knowledge . 

Developments in several areas of knowledge about language are 
basic to the curriculum: contributions of anthropology and sociology to 

the understanding of language as a social institution; contributions of 
psychology concerning the interrelations between thought and language. 
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and the nature of children's language learning; new ways of studying the 
structure of language and new knowledge of the structure of the English 
language; and descriptions of the process of composing. 

Studies of language in different settings emphasize that it is 
an instrument made by man to serve his purposes in a social group, and 
that it has a history of changing as his purposes demand. Its written 
form results in more stability than its spoken form, but it is the very 
nature of language as a social institution that it continues to change. 

A curriculum which promotes understanding of the nature of language will 
encourage students to seek a variety of ways to use language unhampered 
by the fear of using an "incorrect" form. An historical view of languages 
and dialects with their similarities and differences may serve as a prime 
illustration of the richness of cultural variety, and lessen the tendency 
to take the provincial view that one's own culture is the "right" one, 
that to be different is to be inferior. 

The language environment of the learner determines his initial 
language development and defines the language he accepts as his own. 
Interaction among social groups within any large language community 
necessitates the individual's becoming aware of and proficient in the use 
of the several dialects of the larger social community. The written form 
of the language is an essential learning for the individual who participates 
widely in important social interaction in present society. 

There is some evidence to support the frequently expressed belief 
that there is a two-way relationship between thought and language. It is 
apparent that language reflects thinking; it also seems probable that 
putting thoughts into language serves to increase or to limit the quality 
and clarity of thinking. On the basis of this belief, the curriculum 
plans require that writing be an integral part of many aspects of the 
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total school experience and that the student be encouraged to find its 
usefulness in his own independent learning in all fields of study. The 
frequent use of writing should also encourage his involvement in writing 
as a part of his personal living, as an aid to making his own experiences 
meaningful and unique. 

The individual learns his language through his experiences with 
other individuals who use the language. In our society experiences with 
language begin early and continue throughout the life of the individual. 
Learning language is, therefore, a continuous process, the rate of learning 
and the depth of understanding of each individual depending upon the exper- 
iences with language in which he actively participates. The school 
arranges for the learner relatively few of these experiences, but plans 
these few specifically to result in the maximum learning at a rate 
suitable for each learner. 

The most practical basis for maximum learning from experiences 
is the development of an understanding of the fundamental principles and 
structure of a field of experience and knowledge. The individual develops 
understanding of these principles at successively higher levels by learning 
of an inductive nature. Words and their arrangements occurring and 
recurring iu the context of concrete experiences give them meaning for 
the hearer. He can be said to "understand" the principles of his language 
structure when he can use its sounds, words, and arrangements to receive 
and express meaning. He has generalized this understanding from a number 
of occurrences, even though he may not be able to state the generalizations. 
When understanding-in-use has sufficiently developed, he can state 
principles and see their application in new examples. He continues to 
deepen and broaden his understanding through conscious application of 
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principles to new instances and further exploration of their full meaning. 

School experiences with language are planned to afford him 
efficacious opportunities to progress through this sequence of learning. 

The process is enhanced by conscious and deliberate sampling of the full 
range of instances in which basic principles apply, suitable to his level 
of language maturity and ability. This sampling occurs in three forms: 

(1) language experiences that are anticipatory to the understanding of 
a basic concept or principle and, therefore, build readiness for future 
learnings; (2) language experiences that emphasize the concept or principle, 
including direct teaching of its operation in English; (3) language 
experiences that maintain understanding of the concept and provide practice 
in its use through continued exploration and further application. As a 
given level of mastery in understanding and use is attained, readiness 
for a higher level may lead again to direct teaching emphasis, and still 
further exploration and application. Exploration and maintenance of a 
concept or principle is expected to involve the pupil’s spontaneous 
attention in his normal use of language. Opportunities for spontaneous 
attention and directed attention are a part of the curriculum plan. 

This description of the process of learning language is taken as 
applicable to the learning of language in oral and written form and in 
receptive and expressive uses. Each of these aspects differs from each 
other; the normal process of learning language, however, appears to combine 
all four in an interplay, learnings in each supporting subsequent learnings 
in the others. Speech is the basic form of language and, in normal develop- 
ment, precedes and is necessary to writing, although the differences in 
the two symbol systems require specific learnings designed for each. Simi- 
larly, reception through hearing precedes and supports learning to read. 
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Writing as an integral part of all aspects of the total school 
experience should augment what the individual makes of his own experience. 
As the reinforcement of social response aids learning oral language, so 
the school plans situations in which the writer receives response to 
communication in writing. The writer, with the teacher's participation, 
evaluates each written composition against his purpose and his reader's 
response and thus builds his own criteria for improving the effectiveness 
of his writing (30). 

Basic Research for a Curriculum in Written Composition 

Research on the behavior of children from infancy tnrougn age 
twelve offers assistance in defining objectives for the curriculum (32). 
Those studies that identify development in writing patterns of children are 
nelpful in indicating needed changes in curriculum design. Studies that 
examine extensive samples of children's writing reveal an overstress on 
the use of personal experiences, imaginative composition, and letters to 
the neglect of an emphasis on expository writing that requires the 
extended development of a single idea or point of view (20, 14, 31). 

Children at first use language as a form of play and as an attempt 
to satisfy other needs (16, 22), feelings (1, 16), and desires (25). Much 
attention has been given to grammatical analysis, but little to the 
developmental changes in conceptual thinking and social drives that lie 
back of verbal expression (13). Through writing, pupils may project 
information about themselves useful in guidance of learning (19, 27). 
Impoverished backgrounds often contribute to a lack of motivation in the 
use of language and also to subsequent intellectual retardation (12, 9). 
language usage is most affected by home and neighborhood and l f jst affected 
by schooling (10) . 
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Interdisciplinary studies of philosophy, psychology, linguistics, 
sociology, anthropology, and methodology (8) reveal that eminent scholars 
who are able to make significant contributions to the substantive reorgani- 
zation of English have not participated previously in curriculum construc- 
tion* Consequently, the teaching of composition in the elementary school 
has often dealt inadequately and incorrectly with pertinent contemporary 
knowledge. The study further reveals that programs in written composition 
give little attention to planned sequences in learning; for example, the 
identification of major concepts, values, and skills to be taught; placement 
in the program where these are first introduced and dealt with subsequently; 
and reconstruction of major concepts, values, and skills through continuous 
experiences. Also, the conditions under which children usually write have 
not contributed to attitudes about writing that encourage optimum effort 
and learning. 

Sentence completeness is a persistent problem. It is related to the 
complexity of sentence patterns and thought processes (5, 11, 15). Growth 
in the power to form complete, concise, balanced, consistent sentences 
is an li.nex of the growth in clear, accurate thinking (17, 29, 34). Judi- 
ciously employed, grammar supports usage instruction (21, 23). Children s 
use of nouns as names of things and verbs for expressing action is more 
concrete and specific than adults' (3). In order for a child to make 
discriminations adequately, he has to comprehend that a word has a rela- 
tively stable and self-contained meaning and that it is placed in a sentence 
which itself has a stable structure (35). Writers of textbooks carefully 
control the school book vocabulary but seem to have no scheme of introducing 
various sentence patterns (26) • It is also true that certain well known 
and frequently used tests of language skills show poor discrimination 
power and can be improved (6). 
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The formation of ideas involves and is dependent on the process of 
categorizing. A concept is the network of inferences that are or may be 
set into play by an act of categorizing (4). Teachers, to the great 
loss of originality, tend to stereotype their own concepts and to think 
of a thing in only one approved way (7). Children need ample experience 
as the basis for concept attainment and explicit guidance in concept 
formation. They need to be encouraged to form unusual classifications, 
imaginative groupings, and new combinations (28, 24). Children very early 
form large abstract categories. Abstraction pushed too fast results in 
the acquisition of words instead of concepts (18). Composition is a means 
of clarifying, organizing, and applying ideas gained from reading and 
discussion (19) . Children can be helped to use a wide variety of content 
and expressive phrasing when not restricted to writing on a prescribed 
subject (2). 

Research indicates that the child from birth builds up schemata of 
segments of reality. Time and well-planned direction are needed to assist 
him in integrating his bits of knowledge into an orderly system. Research 
also suggests the need for a curriculum in written composition designed to 
include concepts that are variously needed in all basic subjects and a more 
discriminating understanding of the relationship between words and other 
symbols of meaning. Research has little to report from longitudinal 
studies of written language growth patterns of individual children. 

Operational Objectives of the English Curriculum Study Center 

The operational objectives of the project were formulated as 

follows: 

A. To produce a working paper based on coordination of ideas 
contributed by selected representatives of several disciplines. This 
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paper would attempt to show (1) the relationship between language ann 
thought and behavior as the relationship is viewed by anthropologists, 
linguists, historians, and representatives of other disciplines. (21 nos 
written language is used differently to explore different areas of know- 
ledge and experience and to communicate the findings. (3) what ***-*» 
these contributed ideas have for the development and evaluation of 
curriculum materials in written composition, with particular reference 

to the elementary school level. 

B. To construct a curriculum in written composition for tMOnren 
from kindergarten through grade six which will plan empnas upon 
child's (1) enlarging his vocabulary through carefully chosen pertirent 
experiences. (2) developing respect for and skill in the use of language 
patterns that are found in his cultural background. (3) rendering tie 
terms he uses more precise and accurate by separating the defining -ttre- 
Butes from the nondefining and observing the relationships hetwren them. 

(4) acquiring and reconstructing meaning from his incubation of ide» » 
conceptual response to his experience. (5) distinguishing between reauing 
in the sense of representational symbolism and meaningfulness in the menae 
of behavioral significance. (6) mastering ideas in a field by use of 
language in structuring general principles, developing an attitude 
learning and inquiry, employing guesses and hunches, and solving prehia- 
that arise, and (7) acquiring habits of independent inquiry through 

facility with language and library skills. 

C. To prepare teaching materials with focus on writing CU ***** 

requires skill in thinking, planning, organizing, and composing ~ 

requires the extended development of a single idea, point of view, nr 
sentiment; (3) that demands rere attention to the structure of Inugua^ 
(4) that summarizes the most important concepts from a study. 
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oi correctness arid effectiveness of expression, and by adaptation of the 
College Board's interlinear type of editing exercise to reflect types of 
errors and thereby assess the child's spontaneous recognition of an unguided 
ability to correct various types of faulty expression in written material 
to produce clear and felicitous prose. Extended exercises modeled after 
these types would be constructed to measure competence with larger units of 
thought, namely, paragraphing in essays. 

E. Developing observation schedules and procedures and training 
observers to procure evidence of the incidence of such behaviors as the 
following: 

(1) Overt and verbal response to a wide range of stimuli 
in the total environment, 

(2) Overt and verbal response to rich stimulation furnished 
in a school environment and use of abundant sources of information, 

(3) Response to a wide ranf,e of sensory experiences and 

increasing complexity and variety of ideas and problems, 

(4) Free expression of curiosity, feelings, and partly- 

formed ideas in discussion, 

(5) Formation of concepts by integration of cognitive 
experience through the use of connectives, similarities and differences, 
time-sequence and cause-effect relationships, 

(6) Evidence in written expression of the thinking process. 
For example, the child structures operational schema for inquiry. He 
gathers data and constructs explanatory systems with critiques. He 
formulates hypotheses based on relational constructs. He sees that 
inquiry becomes increasingly productive as it approximates certain 
standards of form, strategy, and logic. With practice he discovers the 
most effective inquiry procedures. The experiment, demonstration, discus- 
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sion, or report may be tape recordeu and played back, and subsequently 
written and read back. The teacher and child evaluate each question and 
leading statement in terms of its structure and function. The child 
comes to use inquiry strategies appropriate to inquiry goals. 

F. Trying out experimental materials in selected schools. 

The eleven cooperating schools, located in the southeastern 
region, represent a wide variety of teaching situations: public and 

private schools, large urban, small town, and rural schools, with pupils 
from many different socio-economic backgrounds attending. Teachers were 
guided in the use of the experimental materials by conferences held 
during the year and by regular visits from the Project Staff. Teachers 
visited among themselves and communicated frequt*-ly with the central 
office. 

G. Evaluating the results of field-testing the materials. 

Feedback from teachers after use of each piece of material 

was obtained by the form that follows: 
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ENGLISH CURRICULUM STUDY CENTER 




The University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 30601 


Name of Teacher 


School 


Grade 


Date 


Title of Bulletin and page number of materials used: 


What happened: 


tell briefly how the experience started and what the 
children did. 






Your evaluation 


of the usefulness of this experience: 



Suggested changes in materials: 



If you added activities to those suggested, describe on back of page. 



Samples of pupils' written work from the classes using experi- 
mental materials were collected and analyzed. Whenever possible each 
school collected samples of pupils' writing over the five-year period, 
because no useful composition scale was generally available for evalu- 
ating the writing of very young children (grades two and three) , Georgia s 
Research and Development Center, cooperating with the English Study 
Center, developed model or comparison essays for the writing of second 
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and third graders. Ratings, made by four experienced raters, were based 
on criteria developed by teachers in schools cooperating with the Center. 
The samples were obtained under standardized conditions (topic, directions, 
timing) in October, i'lay , and September of 1965—66 from pupils in the 
eleven cooperating schools (33) . The samples were rated by the comparison- 
essay method, using model essays selected earlier. The scale, with model 
essays, helped evaluate the compositions of second and third graders 
who used the Center's materials. These papers were compared with those 
written by a control group not using the Center's material. 

Research studies relating to the evaluation of written composition 
included an analysis of oral language of first grade children, the use 
of programmed linguistic reading materials in second grade, relationship 
of oral and written language of third grade children, understanding of 
adjectival and adverbial elements, global appraisal of written composition, 
relationships between understanding of time concepts and written composi- 
tion, relationships between mathematical reasoning and written composition, 
and the effects of various stimuli on written production. 



CHAPTER TWO 



CHRONOLOGICAL ACCOUNT OF OPERATIONS 

This chapter is a chronological account of the operation of the 
English Curriculum Study Center. For each year of the project the a 
proposed time schedule as specified in the contract, and "b"-activated 
time schedule described in the quarterly reports show relationships 
between process and end-product. 

July 1. 1%3 - June 30. 1964 

1 , a . Set up project office and organize staff operations. 

b. Number 312 Baldwin Hall on the University of Georgia campus 
became headquarters for the newly created English Curriculum Study Center 
and continued for its duration. Offices for coordinating staff, graduate 
research assistants, secretaries, shelves for basic reference and curric- 
ulum materials, files, and room for staff meetings were provided by this 
space. Adjoining 312 was a classroom-laboratory where elementary pupil 
texts werj kept. Here, a complete series of language arts texts, teachers' 
manuals, and workbooks from 29 publishers were available for use. 

2. a. Plan and initiate the meetings of the staff with visiting 
specialists and prepare statement of basic concepts to be used as founda- 
tion for developing curriculum materials. 

b. Representatives from the Departments of English, Sociology, 
Anthropology, Psychology, and Education met regularly in seminar and 
prepared a statement of concepts relating to language development as it 
is described in the several disciplines, which became part of the 
theoretical base for the development of curriculum materials. 
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3. a. Develop the design and make the master outline for the 
prepared curriculum materials. 

b. Tne College of Education staff assigned to the project and 
six selected graduate research assistants worked in teams for a review of 
the literature related to objectives of a curriculum in written composition. 

A tentative statement of objectives was prepared for study at the 
Orientation Conference in Way, 1964. 

4. a. Select cooperating schools and teachers in each school. Initiate 
orientation program for the teachers to familiarize them with purposes 

of tne project, basic concepts, types of materials, suggested procedures, 
and the a ike. 

b. After initial communication with prospective cooperating 
schools in the Southeastern area by talks to summer meetings of principals 
and teachers, WGTV presentation, letters, and visits selection was made 
of ten elementary schools. Twenty-two kindergarten and first grade teachers 
from these schools were invited to a two-day orientation conference at 
the Georgia Center for Continuing Education on May 15-16, 1964. The inter- 
disciplinary ideas from anthropology, sociology, psychology, and linguis- 
tics upon which the curriculum materials were based were presented to them. 
Dr. Margaret Early, Syracuse University, and Dr. Alvin Baskoff, Emory 
University, were visiting consultants who discussed implications of the 
interdisciplinary ideas for a curriculum in written composition. 

5. a. Develop schedules and other plans for securing information 
through observation in the participating schools. 

b. The Lesson Observation Record included in the final report as 
Appendix A was developed by the staff, tried out in local schools, and 
revised before it was used in the cooperating schools. 
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6. a. Write materials for kindergarten and first grade. 

b. A proposal for a Developmental Activities Program for 
visiting college personnel during the summer, 1964, was prepared and 
submitted to U.S.O.E. The proposal provided for the participation of 
four college teachers and two graduate research assistants in the study of 
language of the four - year-old child through taping and analysis of free 
speech, preliminary to writing kindergarten materials. 

July 1, 1964 - June 30, 1965 

a. Introduce the prepared materials in kindergartens and first 
grades of selected schools. 

b. For two weeks, July 17-31, 19b4, twenty- two kindergarten and 
first grade teachers were instructed in the basic ideas of the Center. 

They began the study of linguistics, defined specific objectives for the 
curriculum, planned learning experiences to support the objectives, and 
devised evaluative instruments. They worked with consultants: 

Walter Loban and Ruth Strickland on the analysis of children s speech; 
Alvina Burrows on developing writing ability; Robert Burch on creative 
writing; and Hulda Grobman on evaluation. Packets of materials contain- 
ing statements of objectives, framework for development of curriculum, 
instructional materials, Livermore's paper on the language of the 
scientist, and a guide for analyzing children's books were distributed 
to the teachers in each cooperating school. 

2. a. Observe procedures in the classroom, the reaction of the 

children, the quality of work produced, and make records according to 
the planned schedules. Anecdotal records of pupils' and teachers' 
performances, samples of students' work, results of the standardized 
tests or other tests will also be a part of the data used to determine 




the usefulness of the materials. 

b. Observations, note taking and tape recordings of speech and 
verbal behaviors of children in kindergarten and first grade settings 
were begun in Fall, 1964. During visits of the staff to the cooperating 
schools teachers were encouraged to begin the analysis of each child's 
verbal behavior from tape recordings and to develop such simple, evalua- 
tive format exercises as the following: 



(1) Word usage and structure. 

Ability to characterize by 
adjectives (or descriptive 
phrases), given characters 
in story, story itself, 
events or objects. 



(2) Understanding of relationships 

Ability to choose and 
relate endings to stories 
read to them. 

(a) logic of choice 

(b) ability to substantiate 
choice 

(3) Variety, color, creative aspects 

Ability to invent a word, 
give it meaning and use it 
in a sentence. 



Read story to child (show 
object, etc.) and ask that the 
child give (a) free description 
("How would you tell me about 
this?" "What is this like?") or 
(b) choice between furnished 
descriptive adjectives, phrases, 
etc. 

(between words, events, and actions). 
Read first part of short 
story and child is asked to 
complete it. "How could this 
end?" "What happened then?" 
"Why?" "How do you know?" 

of language. 

(a) Tell child to say a 
"new word" — a "word you have 
never heard before" — (b) now, 
"What could that mean?" (c) "How 
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could you use Lnat word?” 

3 # a . Revise K-l materials, write curriculum materials for second 

and tnird grades, and submit to interdisciplinary staff for criticism anc 
evaluation. 

b. A detailed sequence for presentation of materials in linguis- 

tics and rhetoric was developed with assistance from William Burke (visit 
ing consultant in linguistics from the University of Texas) to determine 
the nature of materials needed, probable grade levels at which materials may 
be introduced, and effective means of presenting materials. The £-3 
curriculum materials were analyzed by Dorothea McCartny and Balpn Tyler 
at the annual teacher-education conference in January, 19t>5. Teacneis 
from the cooperating schools attended this conference and heard Bolf 1 arson, 
Dorothea McCarthy, Lawrence Metcalf, and Ralph Tyler speak on sequence and 
relationship in learning. 

Teachers of K-3 and principals of the cooperating schools set 
for two days in May to evaluate the work underway and make plans for the 
next year. Three major presentations contributed to develop understand- 
ings about basic ideas involved in the work of the Center. 

"Foundations of Language from Sociology and Anthropology, 

John M. Smith, Jr.; "Foundations of Language from Linguistics, William 
J. Free; "Research on Writing of Young Children, " Kellogg W. Bunt. 

The teachers were given directions about kinds of preparation 
to make for the summer conference, such as reading of background material, 
selection of samples of writing for study, and suggestions for de«lopi*aat 
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grades 1-6 in the participating schools. These samples become part of 
tne materials used for evaluation of usefulness of materials from the 
English Curriculum Study Center. 

July 1, 1966 - June 30, 1967 

1. a. Continue to use materials in K-6 and introduce new materials, 
b. A conference was held from July 25-30, 1966, to plan the 

preparation of resource materials using literary models in the teaching 
of written composition. Teachers from K-6 who attended concentrated 
tneir attention on the analysis of a variety of stimuli for writing 
and use of children’s literature for studying the structure of composition. 

2. a. Observe procedures in the classroom, the reactions of pupils, 
the quality of work produced, and make records according to planned 

schedules and other useful devices. 

b. Members of the staff visited the cooperating schools. The 

first phase of research necessary for developing model or comparison 
essays for writing of second and third grade pupils as an extension 
of the STEP Essay Test has been completed. Cooperation and support of 
this project has been given by the Georgia Research and Development 
Center. The GRDC is supporting another project to examine relationships 

between extensive reading and written production. 

Centerville School in Anderson, South Carolina, asked to join 

the English Curriculum Study Center as the eleventh cooperating school. 
This school will be used to determine the effectiveness of the ECSC 
materials when used by teachers who have not been involved in the planning 
and preparation of materials. 

The following materials now in use in the schools were sent 
to EIMC for use in the summer English Institutes. 
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(1) History of the English Language, K-6 

(2) The Dictionary, K-6 

(3) Word Definition, K-6 

(4) Sentence Patterns, K-6 

(5) Use of figurative Language in Sixth Grade 

(6) Study of Language: Resource Materials 

Phonology 

Morphology 

Syntax 

Sentence Patterns 
Usage 

(7) Structure of Written Composition 

(With extensive bibliography of children's literature, 
useful as models and illustrations of effective writing.) 

(8) Foundations of the Curriculum 

In December 2-3, 1966, fifty teachers and principals from eleven 
cooperating schools met to review the materials described above and to 
plan for experimenting with their use for reporting results to the ECSC. 
Virginia Reid visited the Center and Alps Road School and reviewed the 
materials with members cf the staff. A paper was presented to AERA on 
the "Structure of Composition" by a member of the staff. Another member 
presented a paper to NCME on "Developing an Instrument for Measuring 

Composition Ability in Young Children. 

Fifty-one teachers attended the conference on May 11-13, 1967, 
to (1) review new materials, (2) submit and discuss materials tnat had 
been used in the schools, (3) receive instruction in some of the areas 
basic to use of the materials: language and structure of composition, 

and (4) plan for ECSC's activities for 1967-68. 
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July 1. 1967 - June 30, 1968 

1. a. Continue to use materials in K-6.. 

b. The staff visited the cooperating schools to observe 

classroom procedures and consult with teachers. 

Six staff members attended the meeting of NCTE in November, 1967, 

and three participated in the program. 

Forty-nine teachers from the eleven cooperating schools met to 

evaluate and discuss materials with the staff on February 22-24, 1968, 
at the Georgia Center for Continuing Education. Shelton L. Root, Jr. 
and William 0. Steele served as consultants on generating ideas for compo 
sition from children's literature. As a result of this conference and 
suDsequent visits to schools the final editing of materials was done. 

A proposal for field testing materials in the English Curriculum 
Study Center for teaching composition in the elementary school was 
developed and later approved by tne Research and Development Center at 
The University of Georgia. The program, in two components, is longi- 
tudinal, covering a three-year and possibly longer period. The staff 
assigned to the project will be responsible for (1) in-service training 
of teachers, (2) participation in work with children through cooperation 
with the teacher in classroom work and through demonstrations, (3) research 
on specific problems related to development of ability to compose in 
oral and written language, (4) evaluation of oral and written composition 
of the pupil subjects to determine the quality of writing when it is judged 
by selected criteria and to identify changes in composition ability as 
students increase in maturity from kindergarten through grade three. 

Component I of the program will emphasize the importance of oral 
language experiences as the basis for oral and written composition and 
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will concentrate on (1) broadening the subjects' range of experiences, 

(2) developing vocabulary to enable the subject to verbalize his 
experiences, and (3) providing structured situations in which the subjects 
talk about their experiences and subsequently write about 

Component II is based on the rationale that systematic instruction 
in written composition should be offered the young child using his direct 
and indirect experiences to stimulate writing and focus his attention 
on particular aspects of composing at different levels of complexity. 

The instructional process should fill the child's environment with a 
variety of printed stimuli which demonstrate excellence in writing. 
Selections from children's literature are resource materials for teaching 
diction, grammatical structures, internal patterns of composition, con- 
ventions of genre, and tone in writing that may be used not as a ready-made 
body of rules but as assistance in the expression of thought and feeling. 
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PROJECTED THREE-YEAR PROGRAM PLANS 
COMPONENT I 



A. Curriculum and Instruction 



FY 1968-69 
Grades K.-1 



FY 1969-70 
Grades K-2 



Tne instructional program for The program will 

K-l in composition will focus on: include K, 1* and 

2 . 



1. broadening tne child's exper- 
iences through the (a) develop- 
ment of his ability to observe 
closely familiar objects and 
situations, and (b) contact with 
unfamiliar objects, either 
directly or vicariously; 



Continued 

Planned observa- 
tions will be 
broader in scope 
than the previous 
year. 



2. Vocabulary development Continued 

related to (a) increased sensi- 
tivity to ordinary and to new 

experiences, (b) accurate names 
for concrete objects, (c) observed 
situations and personal and 
vicarious experiences; 

3. Fluency of expression — to be Continued 

developed through structured 

situations for discussion or 
expansion of experiences and for 
use of new vocabulary* 

(Tapes and transcriptions of Continued 

children's oral language and 

samples of written language 

obtained in controlled situations 

will be tne basis for the analyses 

in the research and evaluation 

programs .) 



B. Research 



Research Questions: 

1. Can a previously developed 
Essay Test for grades two and 
three be used effectively at 
grade one (end of year)? 



1 . 



Continue 

investigations of 



1968-69 




FY 1970-71 
Grades K-3 

The program will 
include K, 1, and 
2, and 3. 

Continued 



Continued 



Continued 



Continued 



1. Continue 
investigations of 

1968- 69 and 

1969- 70. 
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FY 1966-69 
Grades K.-1 



FY 1969-70 
Grades K.-2 



2. Wnat is the relationsaip 
between selected aspects of 
syntax and rated quality of 
composition? 



2. Begin to check 
on syntactic and 
rhetorical differ- 
ences between oral 
and written language 
production at various 
age-grade and ability 
levels . 



3. What is the relationship 
between selected aspects of 
syntax and mode of discourse? 

4. Can a carefully planned and 
effectively executed sequential 
program in written composition 
significantly accelerate the 
development of syntactic 
mastery in written language? 

3. Can effective modifications 
in Flanders -Amidon Observation 
Schedule be made? 



C. Evaluation 

Analysis of oral and written Continuation of 

specimens according to: 1968-69 proce- 

dures plus 
checking of 
measures against 
norms obtained in 
Biesbrock (1968) 
dissertation. 



1. Vocabulary 

a. comparison against 
standard word list 

b. comparison against list 
of words introduced in 
instruction 

c. abstraction index 

2. Syntax 

a. mean T-unit length (other 
syntactic structures) 

b. proportion of well-formed 
sentences (Bateman and 
Zidonis ) 




FY 1970-71 
Grades K-3 

2. Can instruments 
now used at fifth 
grade level be used 
at third grade? 



Continuation of 

1968- 69 and 

1969- 70 procedures. 
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FY 1966-69 
Grades K-l 



FY 1969-70 
Grades K-2 



FY 1970-71 
Grades K-3 



c. "errors" in syntax — 
frequency of rial-formed 
sentences (Bateman and 
Zidonis) 

d. number of sentence- 
combining transformations 
(O'Donnell) 

3. Total essay 

a. global rating 

b. paragraph analysis 

4. Knowledge of ... (special tests) 

a. language concepts 

b. concepts in composition (to 
be developed) 



The English Curriculum Study 
Center has prepared materials to 
improve the teaching of written 
composition in kindergarten through 
grade six using, for instructional 
purposes, selections from children's 
literature as exemplars of excellence 
in writing. These materials at each 
grade level deal with such facets of 
composition as diction, syntax, tone, 
and other aspects of style. 

Component II is a proposal to con- 
tinue field testing these materials in 
two selected schools cooperating with 
GRDC. Regular teachers, student 
teachers and/or teacher aids at each 
site will be instructed in the use of 
these materials by demonstration, study, 
and discussion. Although instruction, 
research, and evaluation during this 
year will be in K-l, teacners in 2-6 
will be involved also. 



COMPONENT II 



A. Curriculum and Instruction 
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FY 1968-69 
Grades K-l 



FY 1969-70 FY 1970-71 

Grades K-2 Grades K-3 

Instruction in the study of 
diction will continue in K— 1 and 
2. Complexities in the selection 
of the right word will be explored 
further: root meanings; extended 

and specialized meanings; current 
and out-of-date meanings; formal, 
informal, colloquial and slang 
expression; suitability of a word 
for a given context. 

Instruction will include the 
joining of words into sentences 
and the sequencing of sentences 
into paragraphs as a writer 
structures his whole composition. 

Many appropriate selections from 
children's literature will be used 
to illustrate the skill of different 
authors in selecting a particular 
word or grouping words into phrases, 
clauses, and sentences to convey 
meaning for a given purpose and 
audience . 



Examples from children's 
literature and writing 
samples of pupils will be 
used to show how a writer 
begins to develop individu- 
ality and tone in his compo- 
sition, how he perceives, 
organizes, distills, and 
communicates his experi- 
ences to others, how he 
varies form of writing to 
obtain a clear, concise 
expression of thought. 

Teachers, student teachers 
and/or teacher aids will 
have opportunities in a 
writing practicum to improve 
their own writing skills and 
to establish criteria for 
recognizing excellence in 
composition. They will 
examine in detail the works 
of such authors as Robert 
McClosky , Beatrix Potter, 
Laura E. Richards, Elizabeth 
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FY 1968-69 
Grades K-l 

Yates, Herbert Zim. anc 
o tiiers. 

Special attention will 
be given to the gradation v 
these materials and theix 
suitability to the nign, 
average, and low a cnu ergr. 



FY 1969-70 FY 1970-71 

Grades K-2 Grades K-3 



B. Research 



Purpose of Investigation: 

1. To verify or refute the commonly 
held assumption that picture books 
encourage children to engage in 
creative activity. 

2. To test various "types" of children's 
books to see whether or not certain 
ones generate more creative activity 
than others. 

3. To identify the elements of 
promising types. 

4. To construct a simple set of guide- 
lines for the guidance of teachers in 
future book selection. 

Procedures: 

1. Select representative samples of 
b r ok types . 

T. Construct large, easily manipulable 
nand puppets of principal characters 
in each book. 

3. Read aloud from the book to subjects. 

4. Discuss story with subjects and 
introduce them to puppets. 

3. Permit subjects to "play" with 
puppets in an unrestricted situation, 
without forced dramatic activity. 

6. Observe and record conceptual and 
language behaviors revealed during 
"free play activity" periods. 

7. Encourage subjects to dictate their 
own plays and stories . 

8. Analyze these writing specimens for 
word frequency, definition, and sentence 
patterns with contrasts of diction and 
syntax in dialogue and narrative. 
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seutesttces, sequence of para- 
;ratts, and conventions make 

m&iLitT 3. OMipQsilLi^ » 
App rop riate selections front 
children's literature will 
offer * Bcap lars against w ni c h 
a sun jeer nay appraise mis own 
writing - 

-y- ■ — staft participated in a total of 
unto 111 teachers attending- Tie staff visited and 

rm*I fn rm .~nmw»r3f f no- schools* involving H pt i m Cl — 

-nrp T T The staff also attended meetings of 
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the Modern Language Association, National Council of Lnglisn Teachers, 
Conferences on English Education, American Educational Research Association 
and National Council of Measurement in Education. They participated m 
writing guidelines for the preparation of elementary English teachers, 
tne English Institute Materials Center, and in a number of English Insti- 
tutes. They served as consultants for State English Curriculum Committees 

and for local educational groups. 

Fifteen research assistants earned the doctor's degree and have 

obtained positions of leadership in elementary language arts in colleges 

and universities throughout the country. 




CHAPTER THREE 



MATERIALS FUR A CURRICULUM IN 
WRITTEN COMPOSITION* K-6 

Materials from the English Curriculum Study Center at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia are printed as a series of five books, each related to 
and supporting the others, and fourteen bulletins. 

books 

book One , Foundations for a Curriculum in Written Composition , 
es tablisnes a tneoretical base from contributions of several disciplines: 
antnropology , sociology, psychology, and linguistics. It is concerned 
with the process as well as the product of writing and projects a metnod- 
ology that draws upon the various subject fields in tne elementary grades. 

It ac tempts to explain how this particular curriculum reveals its designers' 
sensitivity to tie naLure of tiie society it serves, the nature of the 
learners, and the nature of the discipline, embracing concepts from many 
fields and the relationships these concepts have to written composition. 

244 pp . 

Book Two, Use of Literary Models in Teaching Written Composition , 
a compilation of resource materials, is based on several assumptions: 
the desire to write has come often as a result of the enjoyment and 
stimulation from reading what another has written; the body of writing 
known as children's literature offers the pupil the possibility of 
contact with master writers; tt.j.s association may be systematically 
encouraged and developed by the teacher. The selections contained in 
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this volume «?r? examples of distinctive writing styles. 13b pp. 

Book Three, A Curriculum in Written Com position, K-3 and 
Book Four, A Curriculum in Written Composition, 4-b identify concepts 
and skills and present illustrative learning experiences designed to 
develop those concepts and skills needed for effective writing in kinder- 
garten through grade six. Grade level designations are given more to 
indicate sequence tnan to assign a body of material to any particular 
group of children. Background language experiences of individuals or 
groups of children and their day-to-day verbal needs are the determining 
factors for the selections of any component of the materials. 300 pp. eacn. 

Morphology , Factual Reporting , Literal Use of Lan & u a~ e— Definiti on, 
Paragraph Development , Writing Business Letter s, Writing Poetry Usin£ 
Figurative Language , Usage and Dialect , Using the Dictionary, The En & li sn 
Sentence, Personal Letters , History of the Langua ge, Structure of Writte n 
Composit ion, and Writing Stories and Plays are included in Books Three and 
Four, and because of innumerable requests from members of English Institutes 
over the country, they are published separately as bulletins. The brief 
statements about each bulletin explain further the content of Books Three 

and Four. 

Bulletins 

Morphology - This material is designed to guide pupils into under- 
standing words and parts of words as units of meaning. Learning experiences 
are planned to help pupils see (1) the meaning relationships between the 
base word and its inflection and (2) the meaning relationships between or 

among the parts of a derived word. b7 pp. 

Factual Reporting . Experience in writing which demands exactness 

contributes not only to the development of skill in writing accurate 
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factual reports but also to the ability to observe closely and to see 
details and relationships among them. 26 pp. 

Definition . The purpose of this unit is to help elementary school 
children become more effective users of words. Within the unit experiences 
are planned to enable the pupil to see the relationship between meaning 
and defining, to discern nuances or subtle variations in meaning, and to 
understand the process of defining. 51 pp. 

Paragraph Development . Writers use a variety of patterns to 
develop paragraphs, many examples of which can be found in children's 
writing. The suitability of different paragraph patterns to achieve differ- 
ent purposes and to add variety and interest to writing becomes easily 
discernible. 25 pp. 

Writing Business Letters . This material is designed to show the 
elementary school cnild the difference between business and friendly 
letters, to make him aware of his potential relationships with audiences 
with whom he is not personally acquainted, to help him understand the neces- 
sity for a clear, concise, accurate statement of his needs and for the use 
of the form in which these needs are usually expressed. 33 pp. 

Writing Poetry . The writing of poetry is not "taught" in the 
elementary school; it is recognized and encouraged when it happens. A 
teacher can elicit its happening. Suggestions for the teacher are put 
together to emphasize varied and sequential experiences with poetry. 47 pp. 

Using Figurative Language. The object of this study is to help 
children develop their powers of observation to see likenesses which they 
can express in figurative language. Several types of figures of speech 
can be identified and enjoyed by children in literature they read, and 
they may make some use of them in their own speech and writing. 39 pp. 
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Usafie and Dialect . This study is planned to guide pupils (1) in 
becoming aware of varying usages, (2) in analyzing their own speech habits 
in terms of conventionally appropriate usage, or standard usage, and 
(3) in acquiring habits of usage appropriate to varying purposes and 

audiences . 65 pp . 

Using the Dictionary . Materials for K-3 introduce the dictionary 
as a reference book, develop skills in alphabetizing and introduce root 
words, prefixes, and suffixes. A unit on use of the dictionary in Grade 5 
explores the various kinds of information provided by a dictionary. Mater- 
ials for Grade 6 extend the skills in use of dictionary and relate the 
information in Dictionary to units on Dialects and The History of the Engli sh 

Language . 36 pp. 

The English Sentence . Materials in this bulletin are planned to 
develop "sentence sense" and to lead to the discovery of the constituents 
of English sentences and the relationships among these constituents. 55 pp. 

Personal Letters . The writing of personal letters is done as need 
for letter writing occurs . The teacher does not leave this to chance but 
contrives situations in which letter writing is needed. The sample exper- 
iences included in this bulletin are suggestions only. 37 pp. 

History of the Language . Knowledge about the evolution and change 

in language helps the pupil to understand his own language and use it 
effectively. Learning experiences described in this bulletin for young 
and older pupils are planned as ventures with language from the present 

into past times. 30 pp. 

Structure of Written Composition . This bulletin attempts to show 
that the elements of composition are not only related to each other but 
to the purpose of the writer and his intended message for a given audience. 
The unit for analysis is the entire composition. 40 pp. 
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Writing Stories and Plays . The materials on stories and plays 
are designed to encourage fluency and skill in using language to shape 
the details of direct, vicarious, or imagined experiences into well- 
constructed narratives. The emphasis is upon development of sequence; the 
relationships among time, place, characters, and mood; variety in charac- 
terization; the importance of description; the structure of the story 
through recognition of beginning, middle, and ending; and point of view. 

36 pp. 

Book Five, Research in Cognate Aspects of Wri tten Composition, 
is composed of a series of cross-sectional studies in the multiple approacn 
to the process of composition, structure of the language, and methods of 
presentation. These studies are valuable in understanding the ecology of 
a language and in the development of criteria for the evaluation of these 
curriculum materials when they are used in the classroom through analysis 
of composition behavior and definition of relevant variables to be tested. 

96 pp. 

The curriculum materials prepared within the limits of this 
project provide the basis for the development of extensive and comprehen- 
sive curriculum materials which may be adapted for use in a wide variety of 
schools. The materials are at a stage to warrant their extensive trial 
and development in demonstration centers# 




CHAPTER FOUR 



EVALUATION 

As the original proposal stated, several procedures for evaluation 
were to be followed. It was also stated that these procedures would be 
tentative and carried out to obtain an indication not a definitive 
assessment — of the effectiveness of the developed materials. These 
proposed procedures, along with their planned implementation, are listed 

in Table 1. 

Table 1 snows that several studies have been completed and others 
have been initiated. Only the study of conventions is not yet begun. In 
all cases, however, the proposed procedures will be continued in the 
planned follow-up field testing of the developed materials described in 

Chapter Two of the final report. 

Of all the procedures proposed in Table 1, the "global estimates 
of overall composition performance have been carried out most extensively 
at the second and third grade levels. Although attachments in Appendix B 
describe the results of the global evaluation, a brief summary of tnose 
procedures follows. 

In the first place, the global evaluation of composition involved 
ratings of comoosition quality. Therefore, the usual unreliability of 
such ratings was a problem that had to be met. Procedures to minimize 
these problems were followed (33) and the resulting reliabilities are 
reported in Tables 2 and 3. Together, the cited coefficients indicate 
an essay test — or composition test — with reliabilities as high as those 
usually reported for such tests (33) . 
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Validity estimates derived from a comparison between (1) global 
essay scores and (2) essay scores based on criteria and teacher ratings 
of quality were also obtained. These comparisons yielded coefficients 
of .71 and .48, with independent ratings by criteria producing a higher 
correlation with global scores than the correlation between teacher 
ratinp, and global scores. 



TABLE 1 

Proposed Evaluation 



Kinds of Measures 
(used on actual writing samples) 



Global — (overall quality) — comparison method for structured samples (33). 

Syntax — Hunt's "T" unit and other selected structures (from structured 
samples) (33). 



Vocabulary — (1) 
( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 



compare with standard word lists; 

relate to concept development (concepts about language); 
relate to number and kind of words written (abstraction 
index) ; 

relate to syntax, paragraph structures, and overall 
quality. 



Conventions — (including spelling) — (1) number and kind at each level; 

(2) free vs. structured samples; 

(3) errors related to mode and 
amount of writing; 



(1) for global investigations, compare with control group — subjects 
statistically "matched" via base-line measures (reading ability 
and mental maturity); also growth over two-year period to be 
noted; 

(2) additional study involves checking mode-of-discourse variance by 
age or grade level and ability level; 

(3) systematic classroom observation records — relate to kind, amount, 
and rated quality of writing, now in developmental stages. 
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TABLE 2 

Rater Reliabilities 




TABLE 3 

Test-Retest Reliabilities 




scares acre exaatLaec for luu pupils in rae ri assra nag xr 
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APPENDIX A 



LESSON OBSER-'AT -ON RECORD 




WRITTEN COMPOSITION 
Lesson Observation Record 



School 



Teacher 



Grade Level 



Observer 



Date 



Observation Time 



X. Readiness Stage of Lesson (check in appropriate spaces) 
A. Sources of Ideas Provided (yes no ) 



o 

ERIC 



1. Real 

Experiences 


Yes 


No 


2. Vicarious 
Experiences 


Yes 


No 


3. Imaginative 
Experiences 


les 


No 


through 

performance 






through still 
pictures 






through building 
from factual 






smelling 






series of still 
pictures 






through building 
from fictional 






touching 






motion picture, 
silent 












tasting 






motion picture, 
sound 












listening tc 
real sounds 






recording 












seeing real 
obiects 






oral reading by 
teacher 












examining 






oral reading by 
pupil 












experiment- 

ine 






silent reading 


















Listening to or 
presentation 


il 
















observing 

demonstration 













WRITTEN COMPOSITION 
Lesson Observation Record 



School 

Observer 



Teacher 



Date 



Grade Level 



Observation Time 



I. 



Readiness Stage of Lesson (check in appropriate spaces) 
B. Nature of treatment of experience 





Yes 1 


No 


1. Introduced new and novel experience 






a) by the teacher 






b) by pupils 






2. Related to previous experience 






a) by the teacher 






b) by the pupils 






3. Discussion evolved from experience 






a) initiated by teacher 






b) initiated by children 






c) contributions by teacher 






d) contributions by pupils 







4. Discussion reflected varied thinking 

a) recall 

b) association 

c) generalizations 




5. Discussion led to writing 

a) through teacher assignment 

b) through pupil request 



ERLC 

Lt 




'JcflOO l 



'wh _ : KM •- 1 :Mf o” a I .r; 

! er.sc;: 0: serva* :. r u Per c.tm 

T*'n r ;,( j r 



or-id * 3 l.evej. 



Observer 



t e 



of ser j a t.cn t i™e 



I. Readiness Stage of Lesser. 

C. Interrelat ionshir cf Purncse, Aatienre , and Writing 



1 

i 

! 

i 

i 

| 


♦ 

J 

■ j 

■ Purnose | 

j 1 


i 

i 
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j 


Relati^nsh idj Relations tip ; 
of Pnrrose - o f Pur nose 
! to Audience i to 'Writ: nr 

! j 


Relationship 
of Audience 
to Writing 

, ---« — ' r ■ ' . ■ - 


No evidence of \ 
consideration j 


| — 

j 

i 

i 

| 




i 

i 

i 
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_ . 1 

Teacher < 

established 


j 




! 

i 

« 




Chi Idren 
established 


l 

i 


1 ! 
i i 


♦ ) 

< 1 

i i 

! • ! 


Teacher and 
children 
established 




1 

1 
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i 

i i 

! i 

; { 


1 
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L 
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WRITTEN COMPOSITION 
Lesson Observation Record 



School Teacher Grade Level 

Observer Date Observation Time 



I. Readiness Stage of Lesson 

D. Guidance in Selecting and Organizing Ideas for Written Composition (check 
appropriate spaces) 





Review of 
Main Points 


Review cf 
Sequence 


Review of 
Details 


1. No evidence 








2. Teacher tells 








a) in terms of purpose 








b) in terms of audience 









3. Teacher elicits 








a) in terms of purpose 








b) in terms of audience 








4. Children volunteer 








a) in terms of purpose 








b) in terms of audience 








5. Teacher and children 
discuss 








a) in terms of purpose 








b) in terms of audience 




■ ■ — - ■ ■ — 
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WRITTEN COMPOSITION 
Lesson Observation Record 



School Teacher G rade Level 

Observer Date Observation Time 



I. Readiness Stage of Lesson 

E. Materials available for use in writing (check appropriate spaces) 



: 



1 


Adequate for 
a ^parent needs 


Inadequate for 
apparent needs 


°aper 






Other writing surface 






Pencil 






Other writing tool 






Wordlist previously compiled by 
teacher 






Wordlist compiled by teacher as 
requested by children 






Dictionary 






Reference books 






Other informational material 






Illustrations of writing 
forms 






Illustrations of punctuation 






Illustrations of capitalization 






Illustrations of sample 
sentence patterns 
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School 



Observer 



WRITTEN COMPOSITION 
Lesson Observation Record 

T eacher Grade Level 

Date Observation Time 



II. The Writing Stage of the Lesson 

A. Teacher Behavior (Check appropriate spaces) 





Spelling 


Punctuation 


Clarification 
in recall 


Guidance in 
organization 


Guidance i 
elaboratin 
ideas 


1. No evidence of 
teacher response 












2. Gave help as 
requested 












3. Alert to needs. 
Gave help with- 
out request 












4 . Encouraged 

independence in 
pupils 












5 . Help seemed 
adequate to 
needs 












6 . Help seemed 
inadequate to 
needs 












7 . Showed approval 












9 . Showed 

disapproval 
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w 



School 

Observer 



wf;::en composition 

Les on Obser-ation Record 

Teacher 

Date 



Grade Level 



Observation Time 



II. 



The Writing Stage of the Lesson 

B, Pupil Behavior (Circle number most accurately representative) 
1, Use of time 

a Began to write immediately 



0% 10% 30% 50% "'0% 90% 100% 

b. Worked consistently until first draft was finished 

0% 10% 30% St% 70% 90% 100% 

c. Made several faj.se starts 

0% 1C% 30% 50% 70% 30% u.00% 

d. Worked spasmodically 

0% 10% 30% 50% -0% 90% 100% 




2. Use of help in content of writing 

a. Sought he.p from teacher 

0% .0% 30% 50% 70% 90% 1C0% 

b. Sought help frcm c*ber pupils 

0% 10% 30% tu% *’0% 90% 100% 



c. Sought help from reference materials 

0% 10% 3G% 50% 70% 90% 100% 




3. Use of help in mechanics of writing 

a. Sought help from teacher 

0% 10% 30% 50% C% 90% .00% 

b. Sought help frcm other pupils 

0% 10% 30% 50% 70% 90% 100% 

c 5 Sought he^p from reference material 

0% 10% 30% 5:% -0% 90% 100% 



J- ^ 



II. The Writing Stage :r tr.e - r 

B« Pupii Behavior -t r - r - 

4 Frequency cf need rcr he.p 



>wght teacher's r.e.t irei^err *y 



a' : .rarefy representative} 



0 % . 0 % 30 % cl>% 



0? 9C% 100% 



Sought -eacr.er s ne-p rar 



Ci> 



c 



w c’c 



’ A 









c Sought n: he .z trcTi t earner 



0 % :g% 



1 v/j% 



< % ' o ? 9 - % . U 0 % 



d frequently sought re.n trcrr Ta~ena.s 
0% iu? 30? 5C% 7C% uu? a 00% 



Rarely si-ght he.c tr.*rr 



i atari a. 



0 % 



^C% 



« f »% 

V« V J 



y 

- t 






^ /*. Al 



f Sought nc he*p rrcT Td~er:ajis 

0% 10% 3C% 5C% “0% 9.% x00% 

g Frequently sc-gh~ r«.p rr.ir ether pupils 
C% 10% 5C? tCi 70? 30% 100% 

h Rarely so~gh"- r.e^p frerr. other pupils 

0% 10% 3C% *'A C% 9C% iCG% 

i. Sought no he.p rrct -her pjpiis 

0% 10% 30? 50^ '0% 9C% xOC% 



5. Interest e^iden'ed 



a Eagerness sen .c^e: e v 



t .cis Throughout writing 



0 % 



10? 30? :.»? 



0% 30% 



. 00 % 



b. Eager at beginning Interest waved 



0% 10% 3C% 



/■*. u. 

:ut 



0 % 9 C% ^ 



00 % 



c„ Little interest e-ide-cea 

0% 10% 30% 50% ?G% 90% i00% 



II. The Writing Stage of the Lesson - Continued 

B. Pupil Behavior (Circle number most accurately representative) 
5. Interest evidenced — Continued 
d. No interest evidenced 

0% 10% 30% 50% 70% 90% 100% 



6. Overt behavior related to writing accomplishment 
a* Evident pride 

0% 10% 30% 50% 70% 90% 100% 

b. Evident dissatisfaction 

0% 10% 30% 50% 70% 90% 100% 

c. No evidence of feeling 

0% 10% 30% 50% 70% 90% 100% 
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0% 1C% 


30% r0% ‘ j 'o 3 0 % 


100% 


2, 


Papers pro 
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0% 10 % 


30t 50% 7C* 90% 


V •- V 
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0% 10% 


30% 50% '?% 90% 
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DEVELOPING AN INSTRUMENT FOR MEASURING 
COMPOSITION ABILITY IN YOUNG CHIIDREN 
(Grades two and three) I 

L. Ramon Veal, University of Georgia 

Introduction 

In 1963, the English Curriculum Study Center (ECSC) at the University of 
Georgia began developing a curriculum in written composition from kindergarten 
through grade six. The purposes of this curriculum project relate directly to 
the development of the evaluative instrument described in this paper. 

Briefly, this curriculum in written composition is based on two kinds of 
objectives (Tingle and Gregory, 1966). The first type focuses on the basic 
components of written composition: the development of requisite concepts and 

vocabulary, mastery of syntax, and skill in using the conventions of the English 
writing system. Evaluation related to this kind of purpose includes assessment 
of pupils 1 vocabulary acquisition, their knowledge about and use of basic 
syntactic structures, and their use of conventions (including spelling). 

A second kind of objective focuses on the composition itself. -the product- 
in its larger expects: its content, its organization, its style; or, quite 

simply, its overall or global quality. And here evaluation involves the actual 
products of classrooms that use the newly developed curricular materials. It 

is our progress so far in this second aspect of evaluation that is the subject 
of this paper. 



^ . *f aper read annual meeting of NOME, New York, 1967, and based on 

the^R & Venter* rtJSOin* thC Bngllsh Curric ulum Study Center (USCE) and 

cne r & D Center (USCE) of the University of Georgia. 
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Since the curriculum includes all elementary grades , we need evaluative 
instruments to use at all levels* In our preliminary work, the STEP Essay 
Test had proved useful at the intermediate or upper elementary level, but 
no instrument seemed available for use at the primary level, particularly 
grades 2 and 3* We are attempting, therefore, to develop an evaluative 
instrument— like the STEP Essay— that will yield reliable estimates of the 
overall quality of writing samples produced by second and third grade children* 
Problems 

The problems or variables in essay grading are perhaps too well known to 
need further elaboration here* However, as they have been enumerated by 
Anderson (1960), Braddock and others (1963), they can be listed as: 

1) A writer variable— the tendency of a person to fluctuate considerably 
in his writing performance from one occasion to another; 

2) An assignment variable— the time alloted for writing, the mode of 
discourse required, and the conditions under which the writing is 
done; 

3) A rater variable— -the tendency of a rater to vary his rating from 
occasion to occasion because of his changing standards, his knowledge 
of a particular writer, or even his own fatigue; 

4) A colleague variable— the tendency of raters not to agree because of 
differing criteria and procedures for rating* 

General Procedures 

While developing our Instrument, we have attempted to control these 
variables. For the writer variable, we recognize the desirability of providing 
several test re-test situations, and we have allowed for these; however, our 
sample population, now including over 2,000 pupils from every kind of academic, 
social, and economic environment Georgia has to offer, is assumed to provide 
a representative sample of the writing performance of second and third grade 
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pupils* It is at this point that our R & D Center in Early Educational 
Stimulation* in addition to developing a useful, reliable instrument, is 
interested in identifying typically excellent, average* and poor Writing 
performances at these early educational levels* 

The assignment variable was controlled, at least in part, by standardizing 
the time, topic, and testing condition, as illustrated in the sample in 
Appendix A, 

The rater variable was then initially controlled by providing criteria 
that had been (1) identified in the literature as important in evaluating the 
writing of young children and (2) ranked as to importance by the forty teache.s 
cooperating with the ECSC. In addition these initial ratings were made only 
after training sessions and under standardized conditions* Later, after this 
first rating produced reliably rated models (*87) that represented- -according 
to the criteria— high, average, and low quality, comparison essays were 
provided to illustrate points on the rating scale (see examples -in Appendix B)« 

To control for the fourth major variable, that of agreement among 
colleagues, several procedures were employed* Together these procedures— 
both experimental and statistical— produced the main estimates of rater 
reliability which, for this or any other essay test, is the primary determinant 
of the usefulness of the instrument* A detailed summary of the specific 
procedures to control the colleague variable is therefore in order* 

Specific Procedures 

As already implied, a sample of 400 papers obtained in the fall and 
spring of 1965-1966 provided the initial essays from which model or comparison 
essays were selected* Again, as previously noted, the models were selected 
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from papers reliably rated by four trained raters on a seven- point scale 
according to agreed-upon criteria* These models were then used to rate— 
via the comparison method— comparably produced essays obtained in the fall of 
1966* The fall sample included at least one second and third grade class from 
each of the ten schools cooperating with the ECSC, and equalled 1022, approxi- 
mately 250 papers for each form or topic* In addition, to check on examinee 
and test reliability, a random sample of classes wrote two essays, some on 
the same topic twice and others on different topics* All papers were rated 
by trained teachers using the model essays for comparison* 

A further check included comparison ratings by untrained readers who 
were elementary education majors with different academic specialities* This 
check was made on a random sample of the 1022 papers obtained in the fall of 
1966* 

Product-moment correlation coefficients were calculated between raters, 
between forms, and between rating methods and are reported in Tables 1, 2, 4, 
5, and 6 in Appendix C* The one exception in -able 3 reports intraclass 
correlation coefficients, as recommended by Ebel (1951), for the large number 
of untrained readers* Also, where appropriate, coefficients are changed to 
Fisher's n^s according to Garrett's (1958) recommended procedure for testing 
the significance of the difference betx*een correlation coefficients* Finally, 
means and standard deviations were computed for raters and test forms on the 
overall sample and are reported in Table 7, with t ratios used to check for 
significant differences between means and £ test6 used for the variances* 
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Results and Discussion 

At this point , normal procedures for test development dictate that the 
current results be used as feedback data for test revision and test improve- 
ment. The results reported herein will be so u3ed; however, several 
generalizations and implications can be drawn from the data collected so far. 

First, inter- rater reliability (Table 1) was found to be high (.75 or 
better). In fact, it is significantly larger than that achieved in typical 
ratings made by English teachers (.50) and comparable to that typically 
reported (.70) for trained raters (Diederich, 1964). Furthermore, readers 
with different academic backgrounds (Tables 2 and 3) rated a sample of papers 
almost as reliably (.64) as experienced readers. 

Of interest, too, is the fact that the addition of raters— from 1 to 3 to 
5 to 14— confirms, as Table 3 reports, what Guilford (1554, p. 397) has 
noted, namely that ’’There is usually much to be gained by adding the first 
two or three raters, but not much after reaching five.” In fact, the Increase 
in reliability from .619 for one rater to .887 for five parallels the kind of 
increase in reliability produced for objective tests by adding items. 

It is also noteworthy that a comparison between ratings made strictly 
by criteria and those made according to models reveals a significant difference 
between the methods on two forms, A and B. As Table 6 shows, the models method 
yielded a jz coefficient of .91 in contrast to .45 for Form A and .95 in 
contrast to .59 for Form B. The other Forms, while showing reliability 
estimates for models higher than those for criteria, did not yield significantly 
different coefficients. 
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The significantly higher rater reliability for Form C, as shown in 
Table 1, suggests a rating difficulty (or ease) that grows out of the topic 
itself* For this form, or for its parallel forms, an adjustment will need 
to be made if consistent rating reliability is to be reported for all forms. 

In this connection, as Table 7 illustrates, the mean rating for form D 
is significantly different (lower) from the means of the other forms. The 
mean variances for the four forms, however, when compared via Edwards’ 

(1954) recomnended F-test procedure, did not show significant differences. 

Thus, an adjustment will need to be made for any subsequent scores reported 

for form D. 

As Ebel (1966) points out, a high rater reliability may not be accompanied 
by high examinee or test reliabilities. Such is the case with the data collected 
so far. Although checks were not so extensive here as they were for rater 
reliability. Tables 4 and 5 report results of small-scale tests of examinee 
and test reliability. A moderately high coefficient was found for all forms 
in a test re-test situation. Using the comparison method, two raters yielded 
reliability estimates ranging from .489 to .6C7, with an arithmetic mean of 
.594 (Table 4). The same two raters rated a similarly small sample of papers 
from an equivalent forms check. The resulting coefficients, reported in iable 
5, range from .501 to .710, with again an arithmetic mean of .647 found. 

Summary 

With several specific qualifications noted, reliability estimates for 
an Essay Test for grades 2 and 3 can be reported. For rater reliability, 
the coefficients range consistently from the low .60*s to the mid 70* s. 

At present, slightly higher coefficients could be expected for form C. 
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Examine e reliability, though based on ? United sample, can also be 
expected to range in the .60 : s, as can test reliability. Current results 
from the test, however, suggest that, on the recommended 7-point scale, the 
n n>an of scores from Form D can be expected to be about one -ha If standard 
deviation below the means of the other three forms. 

Finally, the topics with their comparison or model essays yield reliability 
estimates as high— and in some cases higher than— ratings based on criteria, 
even if the raters are untrained. In addition, they are comparable to 
those reported in the ETS llanual (Handbook) for STEP Essay Tests. 

Further Study 

Since reports of ratings of young children's writing are limited, 
comparisons are difficult to make. Even so, the summaries of research in 
this area (Braddock and others, 1963) point out at least two other variables 
that need to be considered, namely, length of composition and handwriting. 

Although raters can be said to agree on a rating of papers produced by 
the developed Essay Test, what elements of the composition they agree on is 
not so clear. Further studies of the instrument, with experimental or 
statistical control of length of composition and handwriting, will need to be 
made, as will additional analysis of other possible sources of variance in 



ratings 
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Athens , Georgia 



Form B 

To the Teacher: 

He are sending each of you at this time a proposed topic to have each child 
in your class write on at a scheduled time during the next two weeks. After 
the papers have been collected , we should like to receive them by mail so 
that we can select samples to use in scaling the tests. Q LEASE DO NOT HAKE 
CORRECTIONS. We need papers exactly as they were first written to use for 
samples. (A stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed). 

Allow about 45 minutes altogether. Give each child the hind of paper on which 
he is accustomed to write. The first five or ten minutes may be required to 
distribute the papers and prepare the children for writing. If you wish, you 
may save time by putting each child's name at the top of his paper and r.hen 
supplying later his age in years and months, the name of the school, the 
day's date. Or you may ask the children to supply that information. You 
should use the general directions below. ?.Ibdify them only if they do not apply 
in some particular and let us know the modification nade. (This is to help us 
find how well the directions work.) 

General Directions : "Today we want you to write a composition. First, 

read the statement of directions on your paper while I read it to you." 

"Some of the days we celebrate in our country are Christmas, the Fourth 
of July, Easter, Thanksgiving, Halloween, and your birthday. We celebrate 
each of these in a special way. Tell which of these days you like best 
and why you chose this one. Tell how we celebrate this day. Tell the 
things you and your family do to make this a happy day." 

"How, take a little time to plan what you want to say before beginning 
to write the composition. ;iake some notes if that will help you. 

Remember that we are most interested in what you have to say and how 
well you say it. Please write clearly enough so we can read what you 
say. Start !" 

After five minutes : 

If after five minutes some students have not begun writing, encourage them 
to begin. 

After thirty more minutes say: 

"STOP, even though you have not finished." 

Collect the papers, the pupil direction sheets (with name, etc.) and the pupils 
writing. -lail to the English Curriculum Study Center, Baldwin Hall, University 
of Georgia, Athens. Use the enclosed envelope. 



THANKS 
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Criteria Trial Ratings -- Directions 

Using the scale below, rate the attached compositions on the basis 
of three factors: 

Content 50% 

•• organization of ideas (a plan) 

-- clear purpose (main idea) 

— ideas tied together (transitions) 

Style 30% 

— original 

-- expressive of feelings 

•• free and spontaneous, shows movement, fluency 

Mechanics 20% 

— complete sentences 

— "correct" grammar 

•• conventional punctuation and paragraphing 

Read each paper once and try to judge it as a whole, keeping in 
mind the relative weight of each of the major factors listed. 



Scale 



4 — average 



6 •- superior 



2 — poor 




Scale 



Basic 



Additional ratings which may be used: 

7 — decidedly superior 
5 — better than average but not superior 
3 — not quite average 



1 — very poor 
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Comparisons for Holidays (Form B) 

Rating 2 

(1) 1 like Christmas becaure we get toys we go to buy toys. 
1 am going to hang ub my stocking 

(2) 1 chose this one because I like it. 

In going to have presents for my Me Birthday. 

The best of all is baseball. 

I like my presents. 

The best one in the world is Jesus. 



Rating 4 

(1) I like ay birthday very much because I like to get presents. 
My family and I have a big time. Gay ny little sister says she 
likes her birthday to. But I think I like my birthday bitter 
than She dose. 1 like presents very much. 

(2) My Birth day is the best day to me. Because choclet cake is 

my favoite kind of cake. And I get a lots of toys. People have 
Birthdays because that day was the same day they were bron. 

(3) 1 like Christmas best because I get toys and other surprises. 

Me and ny family have fun and play games. He have fun taking 
trips. And 1 have fun at school. We play base ball at school. 



Rating 6 

(1) The day I like best of all is Christmas day. It's because its 

Jeuses birthday and I get Christmas presents and because my grandmother 
sometimes comes. And because I make other people happy because 1 
give them presents too. And because my mother cooks such a good 
dinner that day too. Hell, we talk a lot about out presents and 
we riiank each other for them too. And because we sometimes go out 
to eat dinner and then go out to a show. And maybe the next day we 
would go on a picnic. 1 like Thanksgiving too. Because on that day 
we have as much food as we can eat. And it's so very good too. I 
wish you were There last time. Because that time I mean we had a 
feast. Not just any old feast, A great big feast. And I'm not 
joking. 1 sure like my birthday to. But still best of all the day 
I like best. 
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I like Halloween the best* S onetime I have a Halloween 
party* It is very fun* We get lots of stuff to put on the 
wall* On other Halloweens we go trick or treat* Billy and I 
scare each other with the costunes* I take music and we have 
4 Halloween reacital* Ue are suposte to were are Halloween suits* 
last time I was so dum* I kept on takeing of and on my mask* I 
*l*ost forgot* Halloween is the eve of all saints* I think saints 
is a very funny word* 
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Table 1 

Intercorrelations Among Five Raters 
for Four Essay Topics 



Rater 

Combinations 


A(N« 266) 


Essay Forms 
B(N* 203) C (1T« 258) 


D(N= 290) 


Means 


I-II 


.628 


.756 


.848 


.738 


.743 


I-III 


.674 


.776 


.839 


.756 


.761 


I-IV 


.616 


.719 


.819 


.749 


.728 


I-V 


.710 


.659 


.851 


.733 


.738 


II-III 


.713 


.756 


.760 


.769 


.747 


II-IV 


.760 


.699 


.777 


.693 


.732 


II-V 


.711 


.719 


.806 


.758 


• 746 


III-IV 


.772 


.699 


.779 


.731 


.745 


III-V 


.789 


.749 


.793 


.710 


.760 


IV-V 


.770 


.730 


.780 


.691 


.743 


Means 


.709 


.736 


.815 


.732 


.744 


Means via 
Fisher's z 


.759 


.731 


• ujo" 


.736 





^Differences between mean i: of C and mean £'s of A, B, and D are 
significant at .01 level; no other combinations are statistically 
significant. 
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Table 2 

Correlations Between Inexperienced Raters 
With Different Academic Majors 



Combinations of 
Rater Malors 


Form 


IT 


Coefficient 


Lib. Edu. - Health 


A 


76 


.50 


Art - Pri. Edu. 


B 


100 


.56 


History - Art 


C 


100 


.50 


French - Lib. Edu. 


D 


74 


.76 


Pri. Edu. - Lib. Edu. 


A 


100 


.79 


English - Lib. Edu. 


A 


76 


.77 


English - Spanish 


D 


100 


.58 








Mean • .64 



Table 3 

Intraclass Correlation Coefficients for 
Different Numbers of Inexperienced 
Raters Rating Sixteen Papers 




Numbers of Raters A 


Forms 

B 


C 


D 


Means 


1 


.602 


.561 


.739 


.542 


G\ 

VO 

• 


3 


.819 


.793 


.909 


.780 


.825 


5 


.883 


.865 


.943 


.855 


.887 


14 


.955 


.950 


• 974 


.943 


.956 
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Table 4 

Test Re-Test Reliability Coefficients 
(Same Topic) 



Forms 


N 


Raters per Essay 


Coefficient 


a i-a 2 


22 


2 


• 687 


b 1-B2 


25 


2 


.627 


c x -c 2 


25 


2 


.574 


D -D 
1 2 


25 


2 


o> 

00 

• 






Mean 


= .594 



Table 5 

Test Re-Test Reliability Coefficients 
(equivalent forms) 


Forms 


N 


Raters per Essav 


Coefficient 


A - B 


25 


2 


• 614 


A - C 


26 


2 


.659 


A - D 


23 


2 


.710 


B - C 


21 


2 


.697 


B - D 


26 


2 


.622 


C - D 


28 


2 


.581 






He an 


» .647 



Table 6 



Comparison Reliabilities for Ratings with Criteria and 

Ratings with Models 

(Both product*momeL . and Fisher's z coefficients are reported) 



Forms 


N 


Criteria 
r z 


Models 
r z 


Difference 
r z 


















A 


20 


.446 


.45 


.716 


.91 


.250 


.46* 


B 


20 


.533 


.59 


.736 


.95 


.203 


.36* 


C 


20 


.697 


.87 


.711 


.09 


.014 


.02 


D 


20 


.333 


.34 


.304 


.40 


.053 


• 06 



^Difference significant at the .01 level. 



Table 7 

Means* and Standard Deviations** for Raters and Topics (Test Forms) 



MtSSS. 


N 


Form A 
Mean S. 


»D. 


Form B 
IT Mean S 


*P # 


Form C 
H Mean S, 


.D. 


Form D 
N Mean S. 


•D. 


I 


267 


3.22 


1.24 


203 


3.89 


1.24 


250 


3.52 


1.32 


290 


2.82 


1.17 


II 


267 


3.87 


1.48 


203 


4.09 


1.59 


258 


3.98 


1.76 


290 


3.09 


1.56 


III 


267 


3.24 


1.31 


202 


3.67 


1.56 


250 


3.29 


1.29 


290 


2.57 


1.20 


IV 


267 


3.17 


1.44 


203 


3.31 


1.35 


258 


3.08 


1.29 


289 


2.61 


1.36 


V 


267 


4.02 


1.20 


203 


3.63 


1.23 


258 


3.65 


1.40 


290 


3.01 


1.18 


Mean 




3.54 


1.33 




3.72 


1.39 




3.54 


1.41 




2.82 


1.29 



*The mean rating for form D is significantly different at the ,01 level 
from t'.e mean rating of all the other forms; no other differences are 
statistically significant, 

**No differences (based on mean S,D,) between forms are statistically 
significant. 
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EDIEANN FREEMAN BIESBROCK. The Development and Use of a Standardized 
Instru men t for Measuring Composition Ability in Young Children 
(Grades TWo and Three). (Under the direction of L. RAMON VEAL.) 

A standardized instrunent of the product-scale class to be used 
with second and third grade children to measure the global quality of 
their composition on a seven-point scale was developed. An evaluative 
instrument resulted where compositions produced under standardized 
conditions were compared to a series of models that were actual samples 
of children's writing. The developed instrument was used to: (1) 

evaluate growth in composition ability over a period of two years; 

(2) examine possible relationships between growth and sex; (3) compare 
global quality ratings and several syntactic measures; and (4) examine 
relationships between global quality ratings and mental maturity scores 
(California Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity) , reading scores (the 
Reading Test of the California Achievement Tests), chronological age, 
sex, and grade level. 

The sample compositions produced during the course of this study 
from more than 2,000 second, third, and fourth grade students 
from nine elementary schools in Georgia, one in South Carolina, and 
one in North Carolina. Following procedures that ensured the selection 
of reliable models, five forms of the global essay test (each using 
0 diffwtnt essay topic) were developed. Rater reliability coefficients 
ranged consistently between the mid .60' 8 and upper .70 's. Equivalent 
forms reliability coefficients for the five forms also ranged between 
the mid .60's and upper .70's; and examinee reliability was checked 
at .70. The reading reliabilities were comparable to those reported 
in the Handbook for Essay Tests (1957) for the S.T.E.P. essay tests. 



In sinmary, the global rating of essay quality by comparison to models 



proved to be an effective method of evaluating compositions at the 
second and third grade levels. 

The growth study revealed a steady Increase In global essay quality 
means for compositions produced by the children at four testing Inter- 
vals (fall 1966, spring 1967, fall 1967, and spring 1968). Although 
the mean essay ratings for girls were higher than for boys, both boys 
and girls showed a steady growth trend during the two year period. The 
respective amounts of growth for boys and girls were not significantly 
different, thus Indicating that, for the children of this study, the 
rate of growth was not related to sex. Certain measures of syntactic 
maturity correlated highly with essay ratings of global quality. These 
syntactic measures were the number of T-ui.its (.75), the number of 
subordinate clauses (.71), and the number of all clauses (.80). The 
mean length of T-units did not correlate highly (.48) with global essay 
quality for this sample of second and third graders. 

Intelligence quotient scores failed to reveal significantly high 
correlation with the global essay ratings (.43). Reading grade place- 
ment scores revealed significantly high correlation with the essay 
ratings (.65). A coefficient of .61wa3 obtained between global essay 
ratings and reading comprehension and a correlation of .68 between 
global essay ratings and vocabulary. The correlation between chrono- 
logical age and global essay ratings filled to show a significant 

i 

relationship (.22). The combined mean essay rating of second grade 
girls (3.74) and third grade girls (4.79) was significantly higher than 
the combined mean rating for second grade boys (3.71) and third grade 
boys (4.05), thus Indicating that sex may be an Important factor Influ- 
encing test performance. 
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